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BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS & PRACTICES 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 



SAMPLE PROGRAMS 



INTRODUCTION 



This bibliography v/as planned for the purpose of famliarizing 
researchers, practitioners, students, and others with those 
documents relating to pre-college preparation of disadvantaged 
students which have been submitted to the ERIC system and have 
appeared in the ERIC monthly journal. Research in Education. 

The bibliography covers selected dociMents from 19^5 throu^ 
the April 19^9 Research in Education * Although earlier docu- 
ments were found which were germane to the subject, the need for 
increased qualitative educational opportunities and the impetus 
of demands for programs to facilitate these opportunities neces- 
sitate an up-to-date reference to the literature. A section is 
devoted to a brief descriptive listing of various programs imple- 
mented across the country. Glie list may be useful as a guide in 
singling out positive efforts to enhance the educational oppor- 
tunities of students from deprived backgrounds. 

Traditionally, a large segment of the country* s population has 
been denied higher education. The tem ’’educational deficiency” 
has been the rhetorical explanation offered when this prevailing 
tendency has been questioned. More appropriately, the obstacles 
might be defined in terms of the relative paucity of disadvan- 
taged students attending academic high schools, the hesitancy 
with which students in this group are directed toward a contin- 
uance of academic education — no matter what their intellectual 
or vocational abilities may be— and the limited availability of 
financial resources. 

Many students from disadvantaged backgrounds have the potential 
to perform academically on the college level. Crippling circum- 
stances of environment, economic depression, ethnic and cultural, 
caste status, non-standard language, and other deficiencies pre- 
vent the utilization of this potential without assistance, sup- 
port, and encoin-agement from educational institutions, social and 
community agencies, and concerned citizens. 

Through several of these resources, programs of compensatory edu- 
cat'’.on are being instituted in various ^^ctions of the country; 
attempts are being made to counteract the destructive influences 
which have been inflicted upon the poor and ethnic minority groups. 
Probably the most imaginative compensatory development in higher 
education in recent years is the implementation of preparatory 
programs aimed at identifying disadvantaged students with college 
potential. The primary purpose of such programs is to upgrade the 
academic achievement and motivation of these students in order to 




facilitate and encourage their entrance into college* While 
many of these programs consider entrance into college as a goal 
sufficient unto d.tself, there is apparent need to develop the 
competencies necessary for the completion of college and gra- 
duate studies* 

Pre-college preparation of disadvantaged students offers a 
catalyst for change* The modified features and enriched activ- 
ities of many of the programs have begun to effect a reversal 
from academic failure to a trend toward success for an increas- 
ing number of educationally handicapped students* 

The compensatory programs are meant to be different from tradi- 
tional practices and to offer additional instruction through im- 
proved and innovative approaches* Special counseling and reme- 
dial work are not to be seen as an easing of course requirements; 
nor are the alterations of admissions meant to signal a relaxa- 
tion of graduation requirements* 

The special urograms and procedures implemented to prepare dis- 
advantaged students for and ensure their success in educa- 

tion should be considered temporary measures, at best* The es- 
sential focus must be an increase 5n the efforts to ensure qual- 
ii7eScation for all students; therefore effecting the eventual 
elimination of the need for remedial education* With the impetus 
of programs at this level, it should be anticipated that the qual- 
ity of elementary and secondary education will be improved, and 
that colleges and universities will willingly seek to extend the 
liberating influences of higher education so that they may become 
representative of the whole American society* 
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This bibliography includes documents on educational planning, 
descriptions of unique programs and practices, and research 
as they relate to the preparation of disadvantaged students 
for education beyond the high-school level. 

ERIC-IRCD uses the follovang coding system to assist readers 
in gaining access to documents cited in bibliographies: 

E The ED following this code indicates 
"" the ERIC accession number. Documents 
^ould be ordered by their ED number 
from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS), National Cash Register 
Company, 493^ Fairmont Avenue, Bethesda, 

Maryland 200l4, or may be found in ERIC 
/ repositories throu^out the country. 

E (in process) 

The UD following this code indicates 
the ERIC-IRCD accession number. Docu- 
ments should be ordered by their UD 
number from EDRS after September 1969* 

The cost of the documents available from EDRS is indicated for 
microfiche (MF) and hard copy (HC). 



EDUCATIONAL FLAMING 



Beach, Leslie R. Identifying the potentially successful among 
marginal noHege entrants* Final report* Holland, Michigan: 
Hope College, August 196^. 3&P* E ED 02^ 083 ^“MF-$0.23 
HC-^1.90 J 



llhis is an exploratory effort to determine factors available 
at the time of application for admission, which will better 
identify who among marginal applicants are most likely to suc- 
ceed in college* Some nineteen marginal applicants to Hope 
College were studied in terms of admissions data, their per- 
formance in the specially designed summer trial program, and 
their experience and performance during their total first year 
of college. The results of the study indicate that the usual 
academic predictors of co3,lege success (high-school grades. 
Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, rank in graduating class) are 
of no use at all in predicting the first year, cumulative grade 
point average of these marginal entrants. However, these pre- 
dictors are useful in predicting how the students will perform 
in the Summer Trial Program. In turn, the grade earned in the 
summer program is highly predictive of the total cumulative 
grade point average at the end of the freshmen year. The spe- 
cial program designed for the summer and the follow-up of che 
trial students during their first year appeared successful both 
in terms of the low attrition rate among the participants and 
in terms of personal, growth and development of the individuals 
involved. 



Educational Services, Inc., Newton, Massachusetts. Summer wri- 
ting conference to continue development of materials in ex- 
•pression of ideas (English) and quantitative thinking (math- 
ematics) to be used in pre-college centers for students from 
low-inco me families. Final report. 19&7* 1^5p* E ED 015 177 

/ 'ME-fo.75 HC-J7.35-/ 



Teachers, writers, mathematicians, and scientists from high 
schools and universities in ten states met for an ei^t-week 
conference, to continue the development of units in Englii^, 
mathematics, and natural science, for use in pre-college and 







Upward Boimd centers. Their aim was to create curricultam m;\- 
terials which would help teachers aid intellectually discour- 
aged students to become confident in their ability to think, 
speak, and write productively. Some of the 28 participants 
traveled to Upward Bound Cent^^rs for demonstration and exi)eri- 
mentation of the evolving materials, then returned to revise 
and discuss results with other conference members. The confer- 
ence was followed by a week-long teachers* workshop in which 
Upward Bound teachers who had been using some of the previously 
constructed materials met with the participants of the writers* 
conference for discussion. Although teachers and students in- 
volved were enthusiastic about the program a formal evaluation 
is not yet available, (included in this report are (l) back- 
ground information on pre— college and Upward Bound Centers, 

(2) a description of the preparation of a lanit, (3) a sample 
unit, including teacher feedback and student writings, (4) am- 
notated lists of available English, mathematics, and science 
units, and (3) a description of the teachers* training sessions 
held at the vairious Centers, A brochure, ’*To Gladly Learn,” 
aind a summary of the report are appended,) 



McKendaill, Benjamin W, ’’Breaking the barriers of cultural dis- 
advantage and curriculum imbalance,” Hii Delta Ka.ppan, h7(7): 
307-311, March 1963. E ED Oil 392 ^KF-$0,23 HC-:|0. 35 J 



The curricular changes that have been made at the university 
level to permit educationadly disadvantaged students (usually 
Negro) to attend college aire only pailliative inasmuch as most 
admission procedures are too inflexible to consider the effects 
of a disadvantaged education in the lower schools on a student’s 
scholastic record. On the other hand, some well-meaning colleges 
practice reverse discrimination and ’’instant negritude” (token- 
ism) and accept disadvantaged minority group students who may 
not be able to do college work. For the disadvantaged student 
the problems of college admission and financial aid are insepar- 
able, and the most help is needed by the students with modest 
academic credentials. Several kinds of programs to upgrade the 
student’s academic performance, and thus increase his opportun- 
ities for college, have been helpful, such as local compensatory 
and enrichment efforts, exchange plans, and tutoring. Most changes 
at the present time in the college curriculum benefit the able 
student who comes from a high school which offers advanced aca- 
demic courses, but it is this kind of curriculum reform that pre- 
sents yet another barrier for the student from a disadvantaged 
school. 
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New York University, New York. Pro.iect APEX; a program for ex- 
cellence in urban teacher education. 1965. 9p» E ED 019 309 

/ MF-¥o.25 HC-$0.55 J ^ 



This report briefly outlines plans for a New York Uni\’'ersity 
project to train 60 Negro, Puerto Rican, and white disadvan- 
taged high school graduates to teach in slum schools and serve 
as role models for other disadvantaged students. Program par- 
ticipants will be paired, housed, and trained with 60 ’’Peace- 
Corps-Type” graduate assistants. The program includes about 
fifteen hours per week in work-study activities, such as service 
in the slum community, and students will participate in summer 
programs. A specially constructed curriculum will offer stu- 
dents remedial and academic work, and small, group seminars and 
individual tutorials will be scheduled. Small group consoling 
and giiidance and supervision will be available to all students. 



Reckard, .E.C. Pro.iect Open Future. Los Angeles: California Asso- 
ciation of Independent Schools; and California: Claremont 
Graduate School and University Center, 1967» l6p. E ED 0l6 
753. ^MF-$0.23 HC-$0.90 J “ 



This proposal describes the anticipated operation of a project 
which will offer college counseling and academic enrichment to 
disadvantaged secondary school students with college potential. 
The students will be selected in the seventh grade and continue 
in the program throughout high school. They \<dli participate 
each summer in a five-week residential program at one of the 
sponsoring independent schools or colleges, and regularly at- 
tend Saturday classes during each school year. The activities 
of these programs are discussed in general terms. 



DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS AND PRACTICES 



American Institute for Research in Behavioral Sciences, Palo 
Alto, California. College Bound Program. New York City. 
Secondary Program in Compensatory Education 4 . 1969. 13t). 

E (In process) UD 007879 ^MF-$0. 25^ Document may be sec- 
Tired from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 (S0.20) 



From 2,000 to 3i^00 ninth- and tenth-grade students in New 
York City, mostly black and Puerto Rican, were selected for 
an intensive educational program (small classes, double ses- 
sions of English, group and individual counseling, and cultural 
enrichment) with the hope that they would remain in the program 
ttiToughout high school and then pursue higiher education. Local 
colleges and universities had agreed to admit successful pro- 
gram graduates and provide them with financial aid. The stu- 
dents, selected for their good attendance and conduct, were un- 
likely to enter a college preparatory program in high school. 
About one-half were between grade level and and two years re- 
tarded in reading and aurithmetic. Over the 1967 six-week sum- 
mer session which preceded the program dxaring the school year 
students showed an average gain of tliree months to a year in 
foxu? tests of reading and arithmetic. The evaluation of this 
session is the only one reported. A description of the program 
contains information on staff, methodology, and costs. 



Bui^, Dixon. Education for disadvantaged . Ohio: Antioch College, 
1965 . 6p. E ED Oil 267 / MF-io .25 HC-S0.^_7 



Antioch College has initiated a program to provide a college 
education to socially disadvantaged students with high academic 
potential. The program offers a challenge to the small liberal 
arts college to break a tradition and become less provincial by 
admitting students different from the traditional college popu- 
lation. The first group of students, mostly Negro, from three 
large cities was chosen by indigenous selector groups because 
early identification of students in their own neighborhoods was 
felt to be important to the success of the program. Admissions 



standards were lowered to admit these students, hut graduation 
standards will remain the same. Existing college admissions 
standards, curriculums, and teaching methods are now being eval- 
uated to determine their relevance in educating disadvantaged 
students to provide them with greater opportunities. 



Dey, Charles F. ; and Jackson, Davis. A Better Chance; an educa- 
tional program sponsored by Dartmouth College. New Hampphirft! 
Dartmouth College, 1965» lOlp. E ED Oil 017 ^ MF-SO.50 HC-:|5.15^ 



A summer program offered intensive academic preparation to dis- 
advantaged boys who had received scholarships to independent 
schools. The program* s stress on English, reading, and mathe- 
matics was maintained by close personal contact between staff 
and students, small class sections, and individual tutoring. 

The tutors lived with the students throughout the program and 
were thus able to spot potential difficulties and to act to re- 
solve them. Through their insight into the students* personal- 
ities they were able to broaden and intensify the over al l impact 
of the program. Weekend excursions, cultural activities, and 
athletics ailso were made a part of the program. Seventy- four 
of the 82 participating students were recommended to the prepa- 
ratory schools. A five-year follow-up study of the academic 
careers of the participating students is planne 



Educational Projects, 7nc., Washington, D.C. These things have 
worked: materials drawn from the experience of Upward Bound 
Kro.iects. 1966-1967. 1967. 51p. E ED 015 Q67 / MF-SO.gS 
HC-fe.65_/ 



This description of the experiences of successful Upward Bound 
projects for disadvantaged high school students is compiled 
from the reports of the colleges and universities who conducted 
these projects. Most of the institutions comment on their lan- 
guage arts, mathematics and money management, and communication 
skills projects. A few of the institutions describe their hand- 
ling of social studies instruction and social issues. There are 
a few reports on programs in the sciences. In many instances, 
a report of a project includes an outline of its goals and pro- 
cedures and lists and describes the materials it used. 



Hammond, Bert D. "Project Open Futiire." Pomona Today « 65(^)i 
6-9, January I968. E EO 021 920 £ ME-fo . 25 HC-$0 . 

Project Open Future offers a summer residential program and 
Saturday classes during the school year to about 200 disad- 
vantaged junior high school students selected from the East 
Los Angeles, Compton, and Watts areas. Instruction is given 
in reading, written and verbal ex5)ression, mathematics, science, 
and social studies. Computer training and a variety of cul- 
tural and recreational activities are also available. Each 
class involves from three to six students grouped homogeneously 
according to grade and subject matter proficiency. The stu- 
dents are expected to continue in the program until the comple- 
tion of high school, at which time it is expected that they 
will be prepared to do college work. Parents are encouraged 
to participate in the project's activities, and plans are be- 
ing made to offer them adult education courses. 



HLllston, Henry T. Report of the summer session of the College 
Bound Program « July-Auppst, 19o7. Brooklyn: New York City 
Board of Education, I9S7. I8p. E ED OI6 ?28 ^MF-$0.25 
HC-$1.00 J " 



The College Bound program was designed to develop the college 
potentieQ. of disadvantaged ninth- and tenth-grade high school 
students. Before entering the program, 1,800 "academic risk" 
students pairticipated in a summer session to ease their trans- 
ition from junior to senior high school. Most of them were 
entering high school with reading scores as much as two and 
a half years below grade level. During the summer the students 
were given a three-houi* dedly session of intensive instruction 
in English and mathematics in small classes and with individual 
help from college student aides. Counseling services for stu- 
dents and the use of family assistants were also features of 
the program. The results of tests administered before and af- 
ter the summer session showed that the students made a median 
reading gain of four months and an average arithmetic computa- 
tion gain of almost two years. However, it is felt that the 
achievements of the program should be judged only after three 
or four yeairs of student exposure during the regular academic 
yeair. The report discusses the attitudes of the students and 
the roles of the teachers, aides, and supervisors in the pro- 
gram. Provided are descriptions of the mathematics and English 
syllabuses, the library program, the guidance services, and the 
functions of the family assistants. 
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Institute for Services to Education, Washington, D.C. Sample 
Upward Bound Programs* ‘'965? 22p. E ED 020 957 ^MF-to.25 
HC-$1.20 J “ 



Operational features of successful 19^5 Upward Bound programs 
are briefly summarized. The goal of the Upward Bound programs, 
which are university-based and are conducted during the summer 
and throughout the academic year, is to prepare normally intel- 
ligent disadvantaged high school students for admission to and 
success in college. The programs attempt to stimulate interest 
and motivation through the help of qualified staff and by offer- 
ing programs adapted to the students’ particular learning needs. 
Guidelines and details of two hypothetical programs, one urban 
and one rural, are presented. 



Kerr, Frances M, ABC summer program, report 1966. South Hadley, 
Massachusetts: Mount Holyoke College, 1966. 129p. E ED 024 

698 HC-®6.55_7 ~ 



The report summarizes the activities of the transitional pro- 
gram at Mount Holyoke College during summer of I966. The pre- 
college educational program for girls, grades nine through ele- 
ven, was structured to enhance the academic, social, and cultur- 
al expectations of disadvantaged youth and to increase their 
chances for a college education. The program, conducted in 
cooperation with independent schools and supported by private 
and governmental sources, included many features similar to 
the 1964 ABC Summer Program for boys at Dartmouth College. The 
appendices include statistical data and sample recommendations, 
evaluations, and tests. 
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Kerp, Frances M# , and RusseXlj Vsilerie E« AB^^unfflei^^ro^iaDif 
X 3 ^ 7 * South Hadley, Massachusetts: Mount Holyoke College, 
1967. ?8p. E ED 020 288 ^ME-SO.50 HC-$4.00_/ 

The third summer (I967) of the Mount Holyoke College residen- 
tial summer program for able, disadvantaged hi^ school girls 
is described# The program was forced to change from its ori- 
ginal plan to prepare these girls for admission to private 
schools because of a drastic cut in scholarship funds. Instead, 
the program offered college preparation and counseling and a 
variety of recreational, cultural, and creative activities to 
girls who would return to their own high schools. Discussed 
are the selection of students, faculty, and resident tutors, 
and various program curriculums. Medical and financial reports 
are presented, and a summary of research on the summer program 
comp^es some ^ta on the I965, 1966, and I967 groups of girls 
p^ticipating in this program. Pre- and post-1967 session ques- 
tionnaires indicated a positiv© attitude toward the program, al- 
though at the end of the summer the number of affirmative res- 
ponses had dropped somewhat. Appendices include a sample daily 
schedule, information on the geographic distribution of the stu- 
dents, and a family and student academic profile. 



Martyn, Kenneth. CalifMni^_hi^ier_^ducation_and__ttLe_^isadya^_ 
taged* a status report. Sacramento: California Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education, I968. 77p. E ED 025 570 
^MB’-$0.50 HC-$3.95j^ " 



The report discusses the status of higher education for disad- 
vantaged students in California. The programs in operation at 
public and private colleges and universities are geared toward 
increasing the accessibility of higher education to students 
from disadvantaged circumstances. Noted are special actions in 
recrtiitment, financial assistance, and efforts to increase the 
students* interests and motivation in obtaining a college edu- 
cation. Special tutorial and training programs, a nd general 
community assistance, directly and indirectly, encourage stu- 
dents to develop their potential. Sections of the report detail 
exceptions to admissions requirements, evaluations and implemen- 
tations of recommendations, and summarized findings and student 
aid awards. 
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Missall, Ellswerth. To help them achieve,, the academic talent 
search pro.iect o City University of New York, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, 1966. llOp. E ED 020 2h9 ^MF-$0.50 HC-S5.6oJ^ 



This report describes a 196^66 project to bring highly moti- 
vated disadvantaged high school graduates to full matriculation 
at Brooklyn College. The instructional program offered students 
in depth counseling, enrollment in some of the college’s regular 
courses, and individualized instruction. First-year -English 
and mathematics classes were limited to ten students. Other 
featiu-es of the program included sympathetic and effective in- 
structors, attention to students’ economic situation and voca- 
tional objectives, and job placement. Objective test data re- 
vealed that after two years the students were approximately at 
the level of beginning college freshmen. The average grade in- 
dex was between a ”C” and a ”D”. Of the hZ students who initial- 
ly enrolled in the program, 31 remained through June 1966. The 
social and personal characteristics of the student participants, 
and English and mathematics tutorial program, counseling ser- 
vices, and program costs are described in the report. 



Pearce, li’ank C. A study of academic success of college readi- 
ness students at the College of San Mateo. California: San 
Mateo College,' 191^8. 42p. E ED 019 93^ i MF-$0.23 HC-$2.20 J 



The College Readiness Program at the College of San Mateo, Cal- 
ifornia, was designed to integrate minority youth into the col- 
lege and the community. A study of students who had enrolled 
in the program since its beginning in 1966 included these obser- 
vations: (l) 95 percent were Negroes; (2) although 40 percent 
had not chosen a major, academic or trainsfer goals accounted for 
90 percent of the majors named; (3) scores on entrance examina- 
tions were not valid predictors of grades for these students; 
ik) there was little difference between the students’ high school 
and college grades, which were usually in the range of C or D; 

(5) ^ percent would have rualified for academic probation if 
the college had such a status; (6) a student’s grades in the sum- 
mer prior to his first regular session were higher than in sub- 
sequent regular terms; and (7) achievement in English classes 
was lower than that of the student body as a whole. The author 
concluded that the program was meeting a significant need, but 
that the college’s commitment of resources is inadequate. 



lERIC 
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Perlberg, Arye; and Rom, Yael. A compensatory educational prO"» 
gram on the higher education level for~ a cultnrail^y depi*ived 
group in Israel, An interim report# February 196^V Paper 
presented at the 1966 AERA Convention in Chicago. 7p. E 
ED 023 7^8 ^ME-SO.25 HC-SO.^f5j7 



This resume of an interim report discusses a university prepa- 
ratory program for Israeli soldiers of Islamic (Sephardic) ori- 
gin# The Israeli Defense Forces identify and select the candi- 
dates, who must be of Sephardic, low socioeconomic status back- 
ground and have certificates from academic or vocational high 
schools# The chosen students are soldiers in every sense ex- 
cept that their duty is to study# The candidates are enrolled 
in an enrichment program which prepares them for the entrance 
examinations for either the engineering and science program at 
the Hed.fa Technion, or for the various universities# The sol- 
diers are discharged from service after they have taken their 
examinations# The program* s success may be noted by the 90-95 
percent of the candidates who gained admission to the Technion 
or to the universities with competitive admission requirements# 
Indications are that the enrichment program has increased the 
academic achievement of the Technion students but a longer pre- 
paratory program is needed for success in science and engineer- 
ing courses# Retention and graduation rates are high# 



Pomona College, California# ”A new joint program to help disad- 
vantaged students#” Pomona Today , 65(^):5, January I968# 

E ED 021 919 ^MF-S0#25 HC-$0#15y 



Administered jointly by the Claremont colleges in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, the ’’program of special studies for transition to col- 
lege” prepares disadvantaged high school graduates with academic 
potential for eventual entrance into a regular college program# 
Over a two-year period the students are provided with special 
seminars, orientation, tutoring, and counseling, and are permit- 
ted to enroll in a few carefully selected courses# Although stu- 
dents will be encouraged to earn part of the cost of their pair- 
ticipation in the program, expenses will be paid whenever neces- 
sary and efforts will be made to obtain Federal aid# 
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Shepherd, Anne Barlow. "Teaching Harlem students in a college 
readiness workshop." New Jersey English Leaflet , 28:1-9, 
Winter 196? . E ED 019 H70 ^ MF-IO.25 HC->:^0.60^ 



The college readiness workshop, sponsored and supported by Union 
Settlement, Harlem, Nev/ York, in 1964 and 1965 served 76 Negro 
and Puerto Rican students who had completed the junior year of 
Benjamin Eranklin or Commerce High Schools. The purpose of the 
workshop was to provide "academic re enforcement" and "rigorous 
training in academic skills and techniques" for students who 
would otherwise have had little chance of entering or remaining 
in college. Five-week summer sessions were held mornings in 
Columbia University* s Earl Hall and were staffed by five full- 
time teachers aided by volunteer college students. The work- 
shop participants, most of whom were ranked above average and 
had been in "Honors" classes, paid $20 entrance fees as gestures 
of commitment. Each student received study materials. Twentieth- 
century literature and history after 1920 were correlated themat- 
ically and chronologically, and, with composition, comprised the 
core of the curriculum. In addition, skills in note-taking and 
discussion were also taught. Marked improvement was recognized 
in the students* competencies in composition and literary inter- 
pretation as a result of their workshop experiences. Extensive 
activity by the faculty in writing reference letters assisted 
the students in gaining college admission. 



Spaulding, Ben; and Mason, Tony (eds.) College opportunities lox- 
southern Negro students. 2nd ed. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Scholarship Information Center, 1966. 115p. E 
ED 022 819 ^MF-$0.50 HC-$5.75j^ 



This document presents information arranged in an outline 
index form on college and vocational training education open to 
southern Negro students. Several sections are outlined. The 
section on going to college attempts to answer basic questions 
about college admission. College entrance requirements, tests, 
sample applications, and terms used in college catalogs are ex- 
plained. The section on financial aid comprises the major part 
of the booklet and cites scholarship, fellowship, and loan sources. 
General scholarship programs set up especially for Negro students 
are included. The guide to colleges lists some of the colleges 
outside of the southern Negro students immediate locale. The 
section on career information gives names and addresses of or— 



ganizations which distribute career information. Vocational 
and technical schools are discussed. A summer opportunities 
section lists work and travel projects for high school 
college students. A bibliography listing additional publica- 
tions about financial add and other sources of information on 
attending colleges is included. 



Tanner, Daniel; and Lachica, Geneiro. Discovering and develop- 
ing the college -potential of disadvantaged higji school youth . 
the College Discovery and Development Erogram. A reTX)rt of 
the first year of a longitudinal study. City University of 
New York, Division of Teacher Education, 19^7 • 263p. E ED 
on 683. /"MF-$1.00 HC413.25L7 



This report presents a first-year summary of the college dis- 
covery and development program instituted by the City University 
of New York and the New York City School System. The aim of the 
longitudinal program is to identify disadvantaged and under- 
achieving ninth graders and to develop their conege potential 
in speciail high school development centers. In this first yeeir, 
379 students were identified and enroned in five centers which 
provided small classes, block- time studies, cultural activities, 
and full-time counselors. The university faculty served as cur- 
riculum consultants, and college students tutored the youth. 

Also provided was a summer program in connection with the ’’Up- 
ward Bound” program at Columbia University. Research using 
achievement and aptitude tests is being done to compare the dis- 
advantaged youth to regular college preparatory youth in each of 
the five high schools. Comparison of the Centers is made on the 
basis of socioeconomic factors and student tests results. The 
longitudi n a l study offers opportunity for much related research, 
such as studies of attitudes and self-concept of the selected 
students. 
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Tanner, Daniel; and Lachica, Genaro. Tlie effects of an in»-resi- 
dence summer program on the academic year performance of under ~ 
achieving disadvantaged high scSiool youth . Paper presented 
at the American Educational Research Association Meeting, 

New York City, February l8, I967. 23p. E ED 012 677 /"MF-$0.25 
HC-$1.23 J - 4- 



Described is a New York City program to identify disadvantaged 
youth with undiscovered college potential at the end of ninth 
grade, to improve their motivation and achievement in school 
work, to develop their esqpectations for college entrance, anri 
to improve their chances for success in college* During the 
Spring of I965, 579 disadvantaged boys and girls were selected 
on the basis of earlier school performance, severe socioeconomic 
handicaps, standardi.2ed test performance, and counselor and teach- 
er recommendations* An e3q)erimental group of 1^5 students ran- 
domly chosen from the group was given a special eight-week, in- 
residence summer program on the Columbia University campus— an 
Upward Bound pilot project designed to overcome educational de- 
ficiencies, develop improved attitudes toward leai‘ning, and de- 
velop more effective study habits* The summer prograim was fol- 
lowed by a special school year program given in five high school 
develojxnent centers, including tutorial services, curriculum guid- 
ance, a cultural prograim, remedial work, block- time classes, and 
individualized instruction* The control group of kZk students 
was e:q)osed only to the special school-year program* At the end 
of the school year, the two groups were compared for grades, re- 
gents e x ei m i n ation scores, attendance, and dropouts* The experi- 
mental group showed a sli.ght advantage* Results and recommenda- 
tions as well as tables and references are included* 



Weber, William H* , III* The Centre Program for Project Opportun- 
ity* Danville : Centre College of Kentucky, 1967* 179p* E 
ED 02-I- 739 /’MF-$0*75 HC-$9*05j7 " 



Reported is a research and development program, Project Oppor- 
tunity, which involved eleven high schools in eight Southern 
states* Sponsors and participants were the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools, the Ford Foundation, Berea, Centre, auri 
Transylvania Colleges, the schools systems of Breathitt and Lee 
Counties and the Princeton, New Jersey, KLgh School* This sum- 
mer program for poor and culturally disadvantaged students sougiht 
to identify those with college potential and to offer them en- 
richment during the period from seventh through twelfth grades* 

The project included five facets; (l) the enrichment efforts with 
the high school students; (2) exposure of the high school teachers 
to a "Directed Participation Approach" to teaching, (3) develop- 
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ment of new tenth grade courses in mathematics, science, litera- 
ture, and social studies; (k) the use of college undergraduates 
as instructors; and (5) a program for administrators. The docu- 
ment contains chapters on the academic and recreational programs, 
and on a separate Danville University Program. 



Wilkerson, Doxey A. The College Assistance Program— 1964-1966 - 
description and appraisal. Final report. New York: National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 1967« 72p. 
E ED 018 520 /fMF-$0.50 HC-$3.70 J 



This interim report describes and evaluates the activities of 
the college assistance program (CAP), which was established to 
counsel disadvantaged and Negro students about post-high school 
educational opportunities available to them. Data were gathered 
from interviews, correspondence, and filed reports, and from 
questionnaires sent to 1197 college students, 49 CAP team mem- 
bers, and 53 high school officials visited by CAP teams. These 
teams consisted of college admissions and financial aid officers. 
It was found that the CAP teams engaged in conferences with high 
school counselors more frequently than they engaged in any other 
activity. Distribution of literature on college opportunities 
ranked as their second most frequent activity and assembly pre- 
sentations ranked third. Students generally agreed that visits 
by CAP teams and by college students had influenced their deci- 
sion to continue their education. The high school officials who 
were questioned were more optimistic about the program than were 
the CAP team members. However, CAP activities have led many of 
the participating colleges to modify recruiting, admissions, and» 
financial aid policies to encourage the enrollment of disadvan- 
taged students. CAP activities were also thou^t to have helped 
high school guidance staff in their work with disadvantaged stu- 
dents. It is recommended that educators make special efforts to 
identify and maintain contact with disadvantaged students with 
college potential when they are in iUnth grade or earlier. 
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Wilkerson, Doxey A. ’’Compensatory practices in colleges and 
universities.” IRCD Bulletin. 2(2)Jl-3* March 1966. E 
ED on 908 ^mf4o.25 HC-$0.30 J 



A number of compensatory efforts are being made to facilitate 
the college entry or- further the academic success of socially 
disadvantaged students. For example, some programs are being 
conducted by colleges and universities and such foundations 
as the National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students 
to recruit disadvantaged students who would not apply to col- 
lege unless encouraged. Speciail funds have been earmarked to 
aid both the teilented student and the academic risk. In addi- 
tion, a number of institutions have modified their admissions 
criteria to accept disadvantaged students with potential for 
college work. A variety of summer preparatory programs for 
hi^ school students have been conducted at the colleges them- 
selves. Some institutions have offered remedial curriculums, 
but they have found that there is limited evidence that these 
courses improve academic performance. Although the number of 
compensatory programs has increased, few colleges have insti- 
tuted these practices, and those that have serve only fimall 
ntimbers of disadvantaged students. Since many institutions 
are trying to maintfxin high admissions standards, the increase 
of pre-college compensatory programs which upgrade these stu- 
dents* education is a particularly promising way to have them 
admitted. Ihese and other compensatory programs must be system- 
atically evaluated, howevej;’. A bibliography is included. 



RESEARCH AM) EVALUATION 



Biard, Leonard L. The educational goals of college-bound youth* 
Iowa Cit 3 r, Iowa: American College Testing Pro^am, 19^7 » 

E ED 012 491 AMF-$0.25 HC-$1.80 J 



Students who approached college with different educational goals 
were compared on their average ability, grades^ nonacademic 
achievements, reasons for college choice, background, e:j^ecta- 
tions. concerning college, degree plans, and choice of major, 
Vocation, and vocation role by the American College Testing Pro- 
gram (act). The subjects were a three-percent representative 
sample of a population of approximately 612,000 students tested 
nationELJ,ly by ACT. Students whose avowed goed was ’*to learn to 
enjoy life” frequently came from rural backgrounds. Studesnts 
whose goal was the development of their minds had high grades 
in high school, high ACT scores, and more achievements in- leader- 
ship. Students whose goal was vocational or professional train- 
iiiS (51 percent) came from families with slightly lower family 
incomes than most other groups. Students whose goal was marriage 
often came from families with low incomes. Students who chose 
to develop their personality were somewhat younger than their 
classmates. Students choosing to develop a philosophy came pre- 
dominantly from urban backgrounds. OThey tended to be somewhat 
older. Educational goals are clearly related to the reasons 
students give for choosing a college and to the college activ- 
ities in which students plan to participate. Many students could 
be helped by discussing their hopes and purposes for college. 



Brown, Roscoe C., Jr.; and Henderson, Edward H. A discrdminant 
analysis of variables used to select students from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds. Paper presented at the meeting of the Edu- 
cational Research Association of the State of New York, Albany. 
1966 . lip. E ED 02^ 716 ^MF-$0.25 HC-$0.65_7 



Studied were the variables in the selection process of students 
screened for participation in Project APEX. This project was 
designed to identify disadvantaged students with potential for 




coH©g© SUCC6SS wh.0 ap© ©iiPoH©d in the non—coll©g© preparatory 
general diploma high school program. Subjects were l48 male 
students in two New York City schools who were nominated by 
teachers. Kie variables of intellectual functioning, person- 
ality and social adjustment, and personal goals and motivation 
were measured by standard tests, school records, a personal 
data dieet, and a structured interview with a psychologist coun- 
selor. Qhe interviewer* s recommendation appears to be the major 
variable differentiating the selected and rejected groups of 
students. It is felt that a carefully developed counseling-type 
inventory for use with teacher-recommended students is probably 
the best procedure for screening disadvantaged students with 
college potential. Findings are presented in two tables of sta- 
tistics. 



Egerton, John. ’’High risk.” Southern Edu cate nn Renort. 
March I968. E ED 020 985 / MF-$0.25^^it6-$0.?(!iy 



Kd-s article reports on the status of college and university pro- 
gram to admit ’’High Risk” disadvantaiged students. Data were 
gathered from 159 predominantly white institutions, 84 of which 
reported some involvement in programs for high risk students. 
Discussed arc* such issues as the extent of the colleges* commit- 
ment, the rationale behind the involvement or lack of involve- 
ment of the colleges in these programs, and approaches used with 
high risk students in the extent and success of programs for high 
risk students in eight public and five private colleges are i^ec— 
ifically described with brief mention given to several additional 
programs. Included is a list of agencies and organizations. 



Egerton, John. Higher education for ’’high J^isk” students. Atlanta, 
Georgia: Southern Education Foundation, I968. 60p. E ED 023 
743 ^MF-$0.50 HC-$3.1oJ7 " 



A survey was taken of 162 colleges and universities which shov/ed 
that 86 of the institutions had some kind of involvement in ef- 
forts to enroll ’’high rids” students. Most of these students are 
from a disadvantaged, minority group background and do not have 
the traditional preparatory and personal e::q>eriences to qualify 




for admission to institutions of higher education. Question- 
naire responses from eleven public and seven private institu- 
tions indicated the nature, extent, variety of approaches, and 
recruitment procedures of the high risk programs. Federal gov- 
ernment and foundation funds have financed many of the special 
efforts to find and prepare able disadvantaged high school stu- 
dents but there has been almost no support for developing pro- 
grams in higher education for these students. Institutions 
with such programs face the issue of whether or not the students 
should have special programs and attention. Negro students are 
often torn by a conflict between their involvement with Black 
Power and accepting white help. The report also includes des- 
criptions of outstanding programs at both public and private 
institutions as well as brief summaries of others. An appendix 
lists agencies and organi 2 sations which are involved with higher 
education opportimities. 



Gordon, Edmund W. The higher education of the disadvantaged: new 
dimensions in higher education, number 28 . Durham, North Caro- 
lina: Duke University, 1967* 92p. E ED 013 350 ^MF-$0.50 
HC-$4.70 J 



The literatm*e on higher education was surveyed to evaluate 

(1) the access of disadvantaged youth to higher education, and 

(2) the achievements of higher education in meeting the needs 
of disadvantaged youth. The findings from the literature have 
been discussed under five headings-- (l) civil rights and access 
to higher education, (2) programs and practices in higher educa- 
tion for the disadvantaged, (3) characteristics of disadvantaged 
students in higher education, (4) special admissions and guidance 
procedures, and (3) the Negro college. An annotated bibliography 
divided under the same headings is included. In a summary, the 
author points out that concern for compensatory educational pro- 
grams has grown in the past two or three years, but only a small 
proportion of colleges and universities has started development 
of compensatory programs. Those programs that exist are princi- 
pally for Negroes, serve very small numbers of disadvantaged stu- 
dents, and have scarcely touched the rural white youth. Several 
foundations have made impressive financial contributions, but 
efforts to attract the disadvantaged to college collide with 
trends toward higher admission standards. Rrecollege prepara- 
tory programs were judged to be an important, alternate approach 
that should be extended. Another significant trend is the devel- 
opment of programs at the junior college level. The author con- 
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eludes that (l) systematic attention must he given to the develop- 
ment of means for modifying the attitudes and learning patterns 
of those who are inefficient learners and (2) some alternative 
for remedial reading is needed to aid these students in learn- 
ing to acquire and process information. 



Graham, Jewel. Ihe Antioch program for interracial education; 
the first three years, 19^4-1967. Ohio; Antioch College, 1967* 
iK)p. E ED 015 965 /"MF-$0.25 HC-S2.10 J 



The Antioch program for interracial education tested the assump- 
tion that disadvantaged high school students with a potential 
for academic work would benefit from a college career at Antioch 
and would also contribute positively to the college. Identified 
by committees in various depressed areas and accepted by relaxed 
admission standards, the fifty students in the program were ex- 
pected to meet the usual degree of requirements. The report dis- 
cusses the program* s purposes, the selection process, and some 
of the prepairatory efforts with students lacking academic i^lls» 
It also describes the background of the students in terms of race, 
sex, age, financial needs, socioeconomic status, and scores of 
ability tests. The major impact of the college on these students 
is said to have been one of *’Culture Shock,” while the effect of 
the group on the college has been ’’complex” and still has to be 
evaluated. Ihe nature of the selection process, the predictive 
factors for adjustment and success in the program, the role of 
the administration, and the desirability of including minority 
groups other than Negroes requires further analysis. It is felt 
that since data are still being gathered a conclusive analysis of 
the experimental program is premature. 



Khoell, Dorothy M. Toward education^ opportunity for all. Albany: 
State University of New York, 19^6. 23^p. E ED Oil 45^ ^MF-$1.00 

hc-Sii.8o_7 "" 



The Board of Trustees asked that this study be.' made before estab- 
lishing what woTild in effect be a third type of two-year college 
in the New York State University system. The proposed program 
would include the disadvantaged in urban areas and the lowest 
quarter of hi^ school graduates, among others. The major phases 
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of the inquiry included an assessment of the manpower situa- 
tion and a review of wlriat is being done by other agencies, in- 
stitutions, and special groups to solve the dual problem of 
producing trained manpower and meeting the needs of young peo- 
ple for educational opportunity. Original research was under- 
taken in the three areas — student -parent interviews, college 
attitudes and opinions, and follow-up studies of college drop- 
outs. 3he plan for each study is presented briefly, followed 
by a summary of the major findings. Six baclcground papers on 
various aspects of extending oppo 2 ?tunity, particularly with 
respect to urban disadvantaged youth, are summarized. The re- 
port includes conclusions, implications, and guidelines for 
establishing and developing state university urban centers. 



Kurland, Norman 3). Transition from school to college; new dimen- 
sions in higher education, number 17 . Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University, 196?. 79p* E ED 013 37 ^ ^MF-S0.50 



This report is a survey of the research on the process by which 
students move from secondary to higher education. The largest 
area of research is on the identification and selection of stu- 
dents for admission to college. Methods of predicting academic 
performance have been greatly refined, but the seairch continues 
for better measures of nonintellect ive factors. Attention, which 
focused from the midfifties to the early sixties on talented stu- 
dents, has shifted to disadvantaged students. A major concern 
has been with improvements in guidance. New approaches using 
data retrieval systems were found to be generating new opportun- 
ities and new problems. One category of students frequently omit- 
ted from research consideration is the group which does not enter 
college directly upon graduation from high school. The author 
concluded (l) studies of factors affecting students* selection 
of college suggest that there is a considerable degree of irra- 
tionality in the entire process, (2) financial ability appears 
not to be the decisive factor limiting college attendance, al- 
though considered an important factor in determining where a stu- 
dent goes to college, and ( 5 ) much more attention needs to be 
given to studies of the impact of transition practices and poli- 
cies on secondary schools and colleges. 




SAMPLE PROGRAMS 



Antioch College Program (Yellow Springs, Ohio) 

A program initiated to provide a college education to socially 
disadvantaged students vdth high potential. The first group of 
students, mostly Negro from three large cities, was chosen by 
indigenous selector groups because early identification of stu- 
dents in their own neighborhoods was felt to be important to 
the success of the program. Although admission standards were 
lowered to admit these students, graduation standards will re- 
main the same. Existing college admissions standards, curricu- 
lums, and teaching methods are being evaluated to determine their 
relevance in educating students different from the traditional 
college population. 



College Commitment Program 

Graduate students in this program serve as counseling assistants 
and are placed in high schools to recruit students who have good 
potential, but who have not been motivated to thin^ of college 
as an achievable goal. 



College Readiness Program 



A program at the College of San Mateo, California, designed to 
recruit and serve students who are clearly disadvantaged, both 
from a socioeconomic standpoint and an educational standpoint. 

The program involves students in course work, guidance, orien- 
tation to college, library skills, English, and an elective course 
in history or psychology. Extensive tutoring on a one-to-one 
basis is carried out in the evening. 



Educational Participation in Communities (EPIC) 

A program in which college students volunteer for after-school 
tutorirg in schools in depressed areas and in the homes of dis- 
advantaged students. 
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Experiment i n Hig her Education (EHE), Southern Illinois 

The program is designed to show that failure is more often the 
fault of colleges themselves than of their students. Students 
are recruited through a variety of sources and the curriculum 
is built around two major areas~social sciences-humanities and 
the natural sciences. Both areas are supplemented with individ- 
and group instruction in reading, writing, and speaking. 
Seminars, skills clinics, tutoring and workshops, as well as a 
work-study program, are considered integral parts of the curric- 
ulum. Grades are dispensed in a block, rather than for individ- 
ual courses. 



Financial Aids Counseling Team (FACT) 

The program, at the California State College, Los Angeles, is 
designed to attack the major cause of noncontinuance of disad- 
vantaged students in higher education by utilizing college stu- 
dent volunteers and professional financial add counselors. The 
college makes advanced commitments of necessary funds at the 
time the high school student is making the important decision 
to go to college — often as early as the tenth grade. 



High Risk Program — University of Connecticut 

The program has relied heavily on recommendations and personal 
interviews in selecting students, all of which are considered 
calc\f).ated risks and of low-income families. The program fea-» 
tures lower admissions requirements, complete f in a n cial assist- 
ance, counseling and guidance, lighter class loads, and tutor- 
ing. 



ff-igh Fro gram — University of Wisconsin 

All of the students recimted through contacts with high school 
counselors, alumni. Upward Bound projects, and such places as 
the East H^lem Protestant Center, were poor, had standardized 
test scores far below the class average, and were Negro. Two 
significant aspects of the program are: (l) students are enrol- 
led in regular courses and not in remedial ones; and (2) all 
but a tiny minority of the total class is white and middle-class 
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The University has not lowered its standards, changed its re- 
qiiirements for degrees or altered rules for academic probation 
and dismissal. Lighter class loads are encouraged and the pro- 
ject is considered a five-year degree program. 



High School Equivalency Program 

This is an educational program for high school dropouts from 
families of migrant or seasonal farm workers. The program is 
sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity and is designed 
to enable students to attend college or to obtain employment 
which provides good long-range potential for further learning. 



Operation Second Chance 

This is a pilot project specifically designed to ascertain if 
special guidance and instructions in Englii^ and mathematics 
would improve the academic potential of high-school low achiev- 
ers. 



Rroject AEEX — New York University 

The program is sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and involves students from depressed areas of New York City~ 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and poor whites— with no e3q>ectation of 
going to college and very few formal qualifications for higher 
education. A special feature is an extension of the four-year 
undergraduate program. 



Project College Bound 

A special program designed to help high school students from im- 
poverished families. The objective of the program is to encour- 
age students to attend college and to enable them to realize 
that they can do college work. Attractive features of the pro- 
gram are the work-study aspect and the individual assistance 
which students are given with course work. 
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Search for Elevation Through Education and Knowledge (SEEK) «— 
City University of New York 

The program involves students who are considered ’’risks” in 
higher education. Compensatory practices include stipends 
based on need, intensive cotmseling and guidance, tutoring, 
and smaller classes. 



Upward Bound 

The federally funded program, under the U. S. Office of Economic 
Opportxmity, places en^hasis on motivating disadvantaged students 
and creating their interest in hi^er education. 



